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As late as World War II, 
much of Canada’s North 
remained virtually un- 
known. All this has been 
changed in a single gen- 
eration. Today no part of 
the North is really in- 
accessible; the general 
pattern of the resources 
is now familiar and the 
land provides tremen- 
dous fascination and in- 
terest for people through- 
out the North American 
continent and in fact the entire world. 

The Canadian Northland embraces both the Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories. It extends over an area of about 
1.5 million square miles ; comprises nearly two-fifths of the 
area of Canada and contains less than half of one per cent 
of the Canadian population. 

The Yukon Territory, which gets its name from theIndian 
word “‘yuckoo” meaning “clear water’’, forms the extreme 
northwest portion of the mainland of Canada and has an 
area of approximately 207,000 square miles or 5.6 per cent 
of the entire nation. It extends northward from British 
Columbia to the Arctic Ocean and eastward from Alaska 
to the Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories. On 
the south, below the sixtieth parallel is British Columbia 
and on the west is the United States. The Northwest Terri- 
tories today embrace the vast mainland portion of Canada 
north of the sixtieth parallel between the Yukon Territory 
on the west and Hudson Bay on the east, together with 
the islands in Hudson Bay and in the Arctic Archipelago. 
They cover an area of roughly 1.3 million square miles, 
or more than a third of Canada, and are broken into three 
separate territories—Mackenzie, through which the great 
river of the same name flows, Keewatin, which lies between 
Mackenzie and Hudson Bay, and Franklin, which includes 
most of the islands of the Arctic Archipelago. This vast 
area spreads 2,000 miles across the top of the North 
American continent and 1,600 miles from the northern 
boundaries of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan to 
within 500 miles of the North Pole. The Northwest Terri- 
tories cover a part of the sub-Arctic and virtually all of 
Canada’s Arctic. 

The Northwest Territories and the Yukon Territory are 
made up of parts of four physiographic divisions. The 
islands to the North form the Arctic Archipelago. On the 
west the Mackenzie Mountains are the northeastern ex- 
tension of the Great Cordilleran Region which makes up 
most of British Columbia and the Yukon Territory. The 
belt bordering the Mackenzie River is the northern ex- 
tension of the Interior Plains of Central Canada. East of 
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this belt and extending over to Hudson Bay is a great 
area that forms part of the Canadian Precambrian Shield. 
The Northwest Territories and Yukon are more than 
merely vast lands; they are also lands of infinite variety, 
much of the variety being the result of this topography. 

It is difficult to dispel the idea held by many people that | 
the North is a land of eternal ice and snow, but this is true 
only of the few distant ice-caps. Although several climatic 
regions may be identified, Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories experience three types of climate: the arctic 
climate, the subarctic climate and the ice top climate. The 
northern limit of trees is commonly used to define the 
arctic boundary and an arctic climate may be said to exist 
where the mean temperature of the warmest period re- 
mains below 50°F. and is thus too cold for trees to 
grow. 

In the northeast an arctic climate prevails while condi- 
tions in the northwest are classified as subarctic. The 
principal reason for the difference is that the northwestern 
part of Canada is a large land mass and has the capacity 
to absorb heat faster. It can thus become warm in summer. 
The northeastern part is an island and sea area and is cool- 
ed by the cold waters of the arctic basin which flow 
southward into the Atlantic Ocean through the Canadian 
Arctic islands. Although this water is moving southward 
it warms very little during the period of longest daylight 
because it is still largely ice-covered. In summer, the cold 
water of Hudson Bay chills the air over the surrounding 
land. On the other hand, since water does not lose heat as 
fast as land, winter temperatures over the Bay are above 
other arctic regions. 

Although much of the Northwest Territories is still in- 
accessible except by air or at coastal points during the 
short summer season, parts of the region are among the 
first areas of the North American continent to become 
known to western civilization. The Norsemen, during their 
400 years in West Greenland (1000-1400 AD) were 
doubtless aware of it. By 1578, less than 100 years after 
Columbus’ epic voyage, the English explorer, Martin 
Frobisher, had made three trips to Baffin Island, the largest 
of the Arctic Islands. He was the first of a number of 
voyagers who, in the next 350 years, explored the far 
north in search of a northwest passage to the Orient. 

The early history of the Yukon is largely the story of the 
growth of the lucrative fur trade and the adventures of 
the miners who crossed the mountains to the watershed 
of the Yukon in search of gold. Before its acquisition by 
Canada in 1869, it was an important outpost of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. The strike that was to make the 
Klondike region of the Yukon world famous was made on 
Bonanza Creek, a tributary of the Klondike River in August 
1896. During the next three or four years the gold- 
bearing area was extended to almost 800 square.miles 
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and the subsequent rush brought 30,000 people to the 
area over routes that involved almost incredible hardship. 

The population and economic development of the Yukon 
declined for many years after the gold rush. More recently 
there has been a revival and it is now an area of established 
settlements, economically and socially developed. Its 
larger communities are served by road, rail and air services 
and communications. 


The people 

Long before the white man arrived in what is now the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories the Indians and 
Eskimos had evolved successful cultures of seasonal 
nomadism based on hunting and fishing. Mammals, birds 
and fish provided food, clothing, light, heat, implements 
and even weapons for the hunt. 

The Eskimos, whose name is derived from an Algonquin 
Indian word meaning “a man who eats raw meat”, in- 
habited the entire arctic coast from the Yukon-Alaska 
boundary to the eastern limits of Canadian territory, the 
more southerly islands of the Arctic Archipelago and some 
of the islands in Hudson Bay. They are a very distinctive 
people, have an easily recognized physical appearance, and 
speak their own language. The land along the coast is 
barren but while the Eskimos went inland for their hunting 
expeditions, particularly for caribou, the greater portion 
of their time was spent on the coast. They were divided 
into small family groups and moved with the game 
resources of their region. They also made occasional 
trips to the vicinity of the tree-line to cut wood for 
sledges, tools and implements. 

The Indian population was composed of several tribes. 
These tribes consisted of bands of varying size under the 
leadership of one strong man or chief. They roamed in 
small bands, often camping for several weeks or months 
at a fishing area or caribou crossing. Members of some 
tribes made frequent trips into the tundra during the 
summer and fall to hunt caribou and musk-oxen often 
going as far as the arctic coast. 

The contacts with the early European explorers did 
little to change the traditional way of life of the Eskimos 
and Indians. It was the fur trade that had the greatest 
impact on the northern peoples. The Indians and Eskimos 
were encouraged to trap fur bearers and, as a result, spent 
less time at their traditional hunting pursuits. The isolated 
trading posts set up for the exchanging of furs gradually 
became permanent settlements as the Eskimo and Indian 
families settled near the source of trade goods. 

The Eskimos still live almost exclusively in the Arctic 
although now mainly in small established communities 
along the coast. While many still trap for a living and de- 
_ pend on seal, walrus, whale and caribou for their food, 
othpgcieve found employment in construction and main- 
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tenance and in stores and offices. Some gain a livelihood 
from commercial fishing while others are engaged in the 
production of native handicrafts and have found inter- 
national fame as artists, carvers and print-makers. The 
majority of the Indian population is to be found in small 
settlements and lives off the land. As in the case of the 
Eskimos many have found employment in activities intro- 
duced from the southern part of the country. 

The Canadians of European descent are found scattered 
in every post and settlement from the southern boundary 
to the shadow of the Pole. Some, like their fellows of 
Indian and Eskimo descent, are trappers. Others are 
miners, missionaries, police, traders, storekeepers and 
government employees. While many are in the north for 
a time with business or government, others have adopted 
it as their permanent home. 

After reaching a peak of about 27,000 around the turn 
of the century, the population of the Yukon declined to a 
low of about 4,000 at the beginning of the Twenties. 
Since World War II a gradual upward trend has been 
maintained and at the 1961 census the population had 
reached a total of 14,628, of whom 84.9 per cent were 
white, 14.8 per cent Indian and 40 persons or 0.3 per cent 
were of Eskimo descent. In the 50 years since the estab- 
lishment of the present boundaries of the Northwest 


_ Territories, there has been a steady increase in the 


population. The growth in the Eskimo and Indian popu- 
lations resulted from a fairly rapid rate of natural increase 
while the white population came in response to resource 
development and government programs. By 1961, it 
totalled 22,998 of whom 
35 per cent were of 
Eskimo descent, 23 per 
cent were Indians and 42 
per cent of European ori- 
gin. Approximately 65 
per cent of the total pop- 
ulation is concentrated in 
the Mackenzie District, 
25 per cent in the District 
of Franklin and 10 per 
centin the District of Kee- 
watin. Most of the white 
population and almost 
all of the Indians are in 
the Mackenzie District, while 80 per cent of the Eskimos 
live in the Eastern Arctic. ; 

The main life zones in the Arctic and the sub-Arctic are 
what are termed the barren lands or tundra and the coni- - 
ferous forests. Depending on the diversity and complexity 
of the habitat, the sub-Arctic and Arctic each have several 
kinds of land animals and birds. The most conspicuous 
forms of animal life in the tundra are the mammals and 
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birds. Caribou, musk-ox, barren-ground grizzly, arctic wolf, 
arctic fox and lemming are the most common mammals. 
The caribou is one of the most important natural resources 
of the north, particularly to the native Indians for whom 
it is a principal source of food and clothing. 

The tundra is also known for the abundance and variety 
of its bird life although most of the birds remain only for 
the brief summer season. These migrants include countless 
shorebirds, waterfowl, seabirds, and snowbirds. It is one 
of the most important regions for the production of ducks 
and geese in the world and some of the largest seabird 
colonies are to be found on the steep cliffs of the Arctic 
Islands. Most Arctic birds are white, black and white or 
in combinations or shades of these colours. Three- 
quarters of the birds are adapted to an aquatic or at least 
a sodden habitat. The most abundant seabird in the 
Arctic is the thickbilled murre or akpa. One of the smallest 
of the gulls, the Arctic tern, makes a 20,000-mile annual 
flight to winter in the Antarctic, the longest migration 
known of any bird. 

Because of the greater variety of plant types, the forest 
regions are home to a more diverse fauna than the tundra. 
Moose, caribou and the valuable furbearers such as 
beaver, mink, and marten 
are all found here. Most 
of the birds are migra- 
tory and include the 
crossbills, grosbeaks, 
woodpeckers, chick- 
adees and nuthatches, as 
well as scavengers and 
predators such as ravens, 
jays, hawks and owls. 

The peripheral seas of 
the north, and especially 
where the Atlantic water 
has a strong influence, 
support a rich marine life. 
Indeed, the traditional economy of the Eskimo was based 
almost entirely on the waters of the peripheral seas. The 
balance between the Arctic and Atlantic water, or Arctic 
and Pacific water, is vitally important for the climatic condi- 
tions of the north and therefore to some extent of the 
world. The larger fish of commercial value found in the 
north include cod, herring, salmon and char. Mammals 
include the seals, walrus, narwhal, white and bowhead 
whales. The freshwater fauna are limited in variety and 
number because the cold northern waters provide little food. 





The Arctic tern travels 20,000 miles 
each year 


The economy 

The economies of the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
are based on their natural resources, particularly minerals. 
Traditionally, gold and silver between them have accounted 
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for about four-fifths of the value of production in the 
territories. This pattern is now changing. With the coming 
into production of new mines, the value of gold and silver 
production will decline in significance and lead, zinc, 
asbestos, copper and other base metals production will 
become of primary importance. Most of the favourable ~ 
mineral-bearing lands in the north are largely unexplored — 
and there is no reason to believe that they will not be as 
productive in mineral wealth as those of similar geological 
formation in the southern part of the country. Agriculture, 
forestry, manufacturing, electric power generation and 
fuel production have developed mainly to service the 
mining industry. 

More than twenty-five different minerals have been 
discovered in the Yukon. Ten of these have been produced 
and the most important are silver, lead, gold and zinc in 
that order. In 1963, value of mineral output amounted to 
$14.3 million. Silver valued at $8.4 million was mined and 
came from the Calumet, Elso and Hector mines, Canada’s 
largest sources of silver. Gold production was valued at 
about $2.0 million, and represented about 95 per cent of 
Canada’s placer gold output. 

Production of minerals in the Northwest Territories was 
valued at $15.2 million in 1963, a sharp drop from the $27 
million in the peak year of 1960, when production of both 
nickel and uranium ores ceased. Gold has been the 
mainstay of mineral production in the Northwest Terri- 
tories since 1939. In 1963, it accounted for 99 per cent of 
total value of mineral production and for 9.5 per cent of the 
gold recovered in Canada during the year. All gold came 
from lode mines, chiefly those in the Yellowknife area. 

The lead and zinc deposits at the Pine Point mines in 
the Northwest Territories constitute one of Canada’s and 
the world’s largest known reserves of lead and zinc. 
Published proven reserves are 17.5 million tons grading 
12 per cent combined lead and zinc. Production in 1966 
may reach $60 million in value. By 1969 asbestos to the 
value of more than $7 million annually and copper con- 
centrates valued at approximately $5 million per year 
should be produced in the Yukon. Encouraging results 
have been obtained from copper prospects in other areas 
such as those at Vangorda Creek. A number of iron- 
bearing deposits of varying size and quality have also been 
discovered in the last few decades. These ores constitute 
a tremendous reserve potential but must await the right 
circumstances to bring about their development. 

For many years an important proportion of the food re- 
quirements of Canada’s northern regions has been import- 
ed at relatively high cost. This applies particularly to such 
protective foods as dairy products, meat and fruits. Local 
production of these foods has been severely limited by dis- 
advantages of soil and climate and by the presence of oc- 
cupations which conflict with agricultural employment. 
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In recent years, how- 
ever, several factors have 
stimulated interest in the 
agricultural possibilities 
of certain areas of north- 
ern Canada. There has 
been a large increase in 
the non-native popula- 
tion, most of whom have 
brought with them the 
dietary habits of regions 
of adequate agricultural 
production. Also the 
growing increase of 
nutritional disorders, especially among the native peo- 
ples, has drawn attention to the need for the kind of 
foods which could be obtained from gardens and small 
farms. 

At present, small-scale agricultural operations, which 
serve the immediate needs of a local market, are carried 
on in the more favourable settlements in the Yukon and 
along the Mackenzie River Valley. The importance of this 
industry may well grow in the north, but never to the 
point where thriving communities based on agriculture 
can be expected. There are no prospects of agricultural 
development in the eastern Arctic. 

Productive forested land in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories totals about 75,000 square miles and forestry 
operations form a small but necessary part of the econ- 
omies of both regions. Existing sawmills and logging 
operations supply mining timber and lumber for local 
construction and boat-building. The present scale of 
operations is no indication of potential and it is now 
possible that timber harvesting, particularly for pulp, may 
move into the Hay River- Pine Point district of the 
Northwest Territories. Conservation work is being carried 
on but development of the forest resources can be ex- 
pected only when there is a large-scale local market or a 
scarcity of wood in nearby provinces. 

Historically the first industry to produce for markets 
outside the area, the production of wild fur pelts has been 
an integral part of the economies of the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories for over 250 years. In terms of 
income, it is still the most important industry in many 
settlements and furs sold at the trading post provide the 
only income for men who prefer to continue to live off 
the land. Until 1920, the fur trade was virtually the only 
industry of the Northwest Territories although mention 
should be made of the whaling industry which, at times, 
was quite extensive. In that year oil was struck below 
Fort Norman and the attention of prospectors was directed 
northward. After 1930, mining began to displace the fur 
trade as the region’s chief industry, and now trapping 
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ranks third in value of production, following mineral 
production and the fisheries. 

In 1963, the Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
produced pelts valued at a total of $934,000. In total 
number the muskrat is the leading animal of the region, 
followed by white fox, beaver, ermine, red and cross fox, 
mink, marten and lynx. The white fox of the Arctic is one 
of the few economic resources which the Eskimo can 
trade for the white man’s food, utensils and equipment. 
For many years it was the principal fur bearer trapped but 
in the last two years, however, it has experienced a sharp 
decline in consumer acceptance. 

Sealskins have recently become an important source of 
revenue to the Eskimos of the Northwest Territories. Aver- 
age value per skin has increased from $4.65 in the 1961-62 
season to $14.73 in the 1963-64 season. The number of 
pelts increased at the same rate from 10,500 in 1961-62 
to 47,000 in 1963-64. Total value in the three-year period 
increased from $49,000 to $692,000. 

Water is the dominating feature of the Canadian north- 
ern landscape. The Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
contain two of the world’s largest lakes, Great Slave Lake 
and Great Bear Lake, and two mighty rivers, the Mac- 
kenzie and the Yukon Rivers. Surrounding the entire area, 
with the exception of the southern boundaries and the 
western border of the Yukon, is the sea. 

The economic base of the Northwest Territories was 
broadened in 1945 with the establishment of inland com- 
mercial fishing on Great Slave Lake. The estimated poten- 
tial is now about 18 million pounds annually and several 
well known commercial fishing companies have made it 
the greatest single producer of whitefish and lake trout in 
Canada. Contributing to the success of the industry has 
been the opening of the all-weather Mackenzie Highway 
over which the fish is hauled by refrigerated trucks. Value 
in 1963 was $1.3 million, 78 per cent of which was attri- 
butable to whitefish and whitefish products. An interesting 
recent development has been the establishment, at Win- 
chester Inlet, of a cannery where a group of young Eskimo 
men and women are em- 
ployed. Arctic char, wal- 
rus meat, seal meat, 
smoked mutuk and other 
products are processed 
at the cannery. There 
are seven other arctic 
char fisheries in opera- 
tion in the north. They 
produce over 100,000 
pounds of fish annually, 
the bulk of which is 
marketed in southern 
Canada. 


Eskimo father teaching son to stalk seal 
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The Yukon Territory 
has its share of the better 
known food and game 
fish but they are not 
sufficient to support a 
commercial enterprise for 
export purposes. At least 
five species of salmon 
come up the Alesk River 
and two types ascend 
the Yukon. The fish of 
the Yukonarenowcaught 
principally by the Indians 
for their own use. 

Production of crude petroleum and natural gas in 
northern Canada is concentrated in the vicinity of Fort 
Norman in the Northwest Territories and a small refinery 
is also operated there. The field was discovered in 1920 
and it was brought into production during the following 
year. All crude production is utilized within the territories. 
Production has more than doubled in the last decade and 
is now valued at between $800,000 and $900,000 an- 
nually. The production of natural gas is small, represent- 
ing only about three per cent of the total value of the 
industry. Within the last few years three exploratory oil 
wells were drilled in the Queen Elizabeth group of the 
Arctic Islands but all were dry and therefore abandoned. 
Probes of the sediments of the Lower Mackenzie Valley 
have also been made. If the trend of the last ten years 
continues over the next five years, annual oil production 
will exceed one million barrels. Over the long-term, the 
factor which will control the rate of production and ex- 
ploration in the Northwest Territories will be the economic 
situation. As long as cheaper and more accessible supplies 
are available elsewhere in the world, the capital invested in 
northern exploration is likely to remain relatively modest. 
Coal mining has been carried on in the Yukon since the last 
century. Production reached a peak of about 19,000 tons 
annually in the early years of this century and since then 
has fluctuated considerably. 

The North is exciting tourist country and in a desire to 
get away from the heavily fished waters and depleted 
game areas of Southern Canada and the United States, 
increasing numbers of tourists and sportsmen are pene- 
trating deeper and deeper into Canada’s northlands. 

The Yukon big game season runs from the beginning of 
August until the end of September and enables the 
licence holder to take one of such big game as moose, 
caribou, White Dahl or Stone sheep, mountain goat or 
grizzly bear. Predators such as wolves, coyotes, wolver- 
ines and cougar may be shot at any time. During the 
_ spring bear hunting season the licence holder is permitted 
one grizzly and two black or brown bears. Bird licences 
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entitle the holder to take ptarmigan and the several types 
of grouse. Sports fishing is good in all clear streams or 
lakes in the territory. Arctic grayling may be taken with 
flies in practically all streams. Lake trout up to forty pounds, 
northern pike, whitefish, inconnu and other species are 
found in the waters of the Yukon River. 

Some of the opportunities for sport hunting in the 
Northwest Territories are unique and can be experienced 
in no other part of North America. Travelling by dogsled 
across the sea ice to stalk seal at their breathing holes or 
harpooning a 1,000 pound white whale from the deck of 
a Peterhead boat are among the attractions offered. During 
the past season hunting of land animals was offered to 
non-residents and hunting of barrenland grizzlies, moose, 
Dahl sheep and other land animals is now permitted. 

In the hundred thousand or more lakes in the Northwest 
Territories sport fishermen have found what is truly the 
angler’s last frontier in North America. Lake trout rank 
at or near the top of the North American catches. Arctic 
char have lured anglers to the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
and are also fished from camps on Baffin Island. Arctic 
grayling is found in the waters of the Arctic watershed. 
Northern pike weighing up to 40 pounds and pickerel 
(wall-eyed pike or yellow 
pike-perch) are plentiful 
in some areas. 

Although pleasure 
travel is relatively new 
in the north the supply 
of accommodation is 
growing rapidly. There 
are hotels in the major 
towns and settlements, 
most of them comparable 
to good hotels in similar 
sized communities in the 
south. Several new sport 
fishing camps have been 
built during the past few years and the larger ones 
offer modern accommodation. A series of well-planned 
campgrounds is being developed along the Macken- 
zie Route between the Alberta border and Yellow- 
knife and includes areas for tenting and trailer parking. 

The potential hydro-power resources of the terri- 
tories, particularly those of the Yukon, are considerable. 
However, hydro-electric development is not extensive 
because existing demands for electric power are small 
and scattered and the development of major power 
sites to serve these small requirements would not be 
economically sound. As a result, requirements for elec- 
tricity are now met in some areas by small hydro plants, 
in some by diesel units, and in others by steam power 
plants. 
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The Northern Canada Power Commission, formerly the 
Northwest Power Commission, was created by Act of 
Parliament in 1948 to supply electric power to points in 
the Northwest Territories, where a need developed and 
where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. 
In 1950, the Act was extended to include the Yukon. 


Power is also supplied to the Yukon by a private com- 
pany in Edmonton. The Commission now operates five 
hydro stations and eight thermal plants. The largest plant 
is at Inuvik and is combined with a central heating plant, 
’ a water pumping and heating plant and an above-ground 
system of distributing heat, water and sewerage services 
to a major portion of the town. 


The immediate outlook for the electric power industry 
in the North is quite buoyant. The demand for electrical 
energy is expected to increase as the population grows 
and continues to concentrate in fewer locations. The 
Taltson River hydro-electric development on the Taltson 
River, near Fort Smith, which was recently brought into 
operation, will add greatly to installed capacity and will 
supply power to the Pine Point mine and the town of Fort 
Smith. Present installed generating capacity in the terri- 
tories amounts to 90,000 kilowatts, of which 60,000 kilo- 
watts are hydro and 30,000 kilowatts thermal. 


It is very easy to get into some parts of the vast area 
of the territories but very difficult into others. Probably the 
biggest and certainly one of the most expensive needs in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories is the provision of 
adequate access facilities. Indeed, transportation has long 
been considered the key to northern development. Most of 
the development which has taken place to date has been 
carried out within the area served by the principal com- 
mercial arteries—the Mackenzie River system, the Old 
Yukon Trail, or today’s Alaska Highway and the White Pass 
and Yukon Railway. The airplane, equipped with skis in 
winter and pontoons in summer, has broadened knowledge 
of northern resources and given immense impetus to their 
development. But once the resources have been proved 
and plans are laid for mineral production, surface trans- 
portation has had to bear the heaviest share of the traffic 
and it is limited to a short season and is relatively slow. 
Railroads do not exist to any extent and only recently has 
costly all-weather road construction been started. 


The Yukon is served by water, railway, air and highway 
transportation. In the wake of the Klondike gold rush, the 
railway from Skagway, Alaska, to Whitehorse was com- 
pleted in 1900, and continues to link the territory with 
year-round ocean shipping. Whitehorse has a modern 
well-equipped airport, and there are airports at Mayo 
and Dawson City bringing the territory within a few hours 


flying time of Western Canada and the northwestern: 


United States. The highway system into the territory in- 


cludes that part of the Alaska Highway which cuts 
through the southern Yukon, access roads to airports, and 
all-weather roads which radiate from Whitehorse, Dawson 
and Mayo to the adjacent mining districts. 

There are three main access routes to the Northwest 
Territories. The Macken- 
zie Valley in the west is 
served largely from Ed- 
monton, the west coast 
of Hudson Bay and the 
central Arctic from 
Churchill and Winnipeg, 
and the islands of the 
eastern Arctic by sea 
and air from Mont- 
real and east coast ports. 
The traditional transpor- 
tation route in the west- 
ern part of the territories 
has been, of course, the 
Mackenzie River system. Today it still provides the princi- 
pal means of bringing freight into the region. Air service 
in the Mackenzie Valley is provided mainly by commercial 
airlines operating from Edmonton. The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and some resource developers operate 
their own aircraft. 

The highway system in the Northwest Territories is 
composed of three major all-weather roads and a number 
of secondary and development roads in the Mackenzie 
Valley. The three major roads are the Mackenzie Highway, 
which begins at the Alberta border and terminates just 
south of Fort Providence, the Yellowknife Highway, 
which starts at this point and runs around Great Slave 
Lake to Yellowknife, and the Hay River Highway from 
Enterprise to Hay River. An eastward extension of the 
system which will serve Hay River, Pine Point and 
Fort Smith is now under construction. 

In the Keewatin District the sea route to the settlements 
on the vast coast of Hudson Bay is based on Churchill, 
Manitoba, where freight is brought out either through the 
Hudson Bay Railway or by sealift. In the same regions 
regular air service is provided between Winnipeg and 
Churchill. The bulk of annual supplies going to points in 
the Arctic Islands moves by sealift out of Montreal. The 
Arctic Islands are comparatively well-serviced by air trans- 
portation facilities. 

A massive ten-year road building program in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories was announced recently. 
It calls for an investment of $10 million a year, double the 
annual road investment in the previous ten-year period, 
and is the first phase of a 20-year northern roads network 
program. The completed network should bring all potential 
areas of resource development within 200 miles of the 





Lead-zinc mining at Pine Point, N.W.T. 
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nearest permanent road. 

A number of different 
types of roads will be 
built. They will include 
roads to tap the rich re- 
source potential of the 
area as well as highways 
to provide communica- 
tion between established 
communities. This will 
reduce the north’s de- 
pendence on _ seasonal 
transportation for bulk 
shipments, reduce the 
cost of holding large inventories and eventually bring the 
cost of living more in line with that of other parts of 
Canada. An important benefit will be the improved access 
which the further growth of the tourist industry requires. 
Ten per cent of the $25 million a year now spent by private 
industry on resources exploration and development is 
spent merely on getting access to its properties. The more 
extensive road network, combined with increased federal 
aid for certain types of access roads, will make it possible 
for private industry to spend more money on actual ex- 
ploration work. 

While the work continues on extending and improving 
the network of roads, studies are progressing on new 
methods of transportation in the North. Several prospects 
are under consideration. Among them are such possibili- 
ties as pipeline transportation, an overland conveyor 
system and nuclear-powered submarine tankers that 
would carry cargo under the Arctic ice. 

The Yukon will soon have the same communication 
services as the southern parts of Canada, with the ex- 
ception of network television. Modern telephone, tele- 
graph and radio facilities are available in a number of 
areas and are being extended to the more remote regions. 
Radio and telephone communications are improving 
rapidly in the Northwest Territories. In the Mackenzie 
Valley a recent major achievement has been the opening 
of the Canadian Telecommunications landline along the 
Mackenzie River and which is expected to reach Inuvik 
by the fall of 1966. It will provide up-to-date local and 
long distance telephone service, telegraph and private 
line service as well as radio program circuits to this remote 
area. 





Scatterwave antenna in Northwest 
Territories 


Secondary industries 

With the exception of such local manufacturing as 
publishing, baking and soft drink bottling and other 
service industries, there are no secondary industries within 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Efforts are, however, 
being made to develop producer co-operatives and 
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cottage industries engaged in the exploitation’ of local, °. fe 
resources. Up till now, these efforts have centred mainly 


on preserving processes for local foods and the develop- 
ment of native art and handicrafts. The recently estab- 
lished handicraft venture in print-making and catving is 
paying off handsomely for the Eskimos of. the Cape 
Dorset Colony. They turn out ivory and bone carvings, 
stone sculpture and print designs for which there is a 
constant demand. The products are sold in the better 
art and craft centres in the south and a number are also 
sold to tourists seeking souvenirs. 


The future 

There is every reason to believe that the resources of the 
North can provide an economic base sufficient not only 
to support its people but also to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the well being of Canada and of other parts of 
the world. However, there are many problems to be solved 
in the pursuit of the many goals necessary to utilize these 
vast resources and to bring the people into the mainstream 
of national life. Especially important is the necessity to 
provide the kind of social and government institutions 
which will enable the area to move towards greater and 
greater self-sufficiency. The Federal government is at- 
tempting to speed the development. Last year, in view of 
the growing need to bring the government into close 
touch with the area and its people, it was decided to 
appoint an Advisory Commission on the development of 
government in the Northwest Territories. The terms of 
reference of the Commission were designed to enable it 
to review the present government in tre Northwest 
Territories and to recommend the form of government that 
seems most appropriate, consistent with political, social 
and economic development. In particular, the residents of 
the area were to be given an opportunity to make their 
views known. In making the plans the Federal govern- 
ment expressed its consciousness of the importance of 
the northern areas to the entire country and its desire to 
ensure maximum opportunity for the people of the north 
and the full development of the physical resources. The 
Commission was asked to make its report available early 
this year, and it is hoped it will form a basis for the framing 
of a continuing development program. Such institutions as 
the Arctic Institute of North America which promotes the 


advancement of fundamental research in the northern © 


reaches of the North American continent are also making 
a valuable contribution. 

It is also necessary to create a national awareness of the 
North among Canadians generally and a sense of Arctic 
purpose. Just as the conquest of space is providing a new 
challenge and a new opportunity.-to mankind in general, 
so the challenge of the north provides a peculiarly Cana- 
dian challenge and a peculiarly Canadian opportunity. 
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